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ABSTBACT 

The problems with th? preaise that content area 
instructors should be teaching reading and study skills are aany. 
Content teachers, particularly at the college level, disagree with 
the preaise: "If a student can't read, he doesn't belong in 
college" — type of philosophy. On the vhole, content teachers have 
never been exposed to a course on reading theory or skills. Many 
reading teachers and coordinators are not prepared properly to gain 
the interest or involvement of other teachers. But the biggest 
probleu in obtaining the cooperation of other teachers in a 
developmental reading program is that reading personnel have turned 
reading into a course, or several courses, and in many cases reading 
labs and reading centers. Suggertions for making reading courses and 
reading teachers more helpful for students and for content 
instructors include finding and using available research relating to 
reading in the content areas; providing services for subject matter 
teachers such as testing, conducting workshops for students and for 
staff members, making modules in vocabulary or comprehension, and 
explaining the program and offering materials for use in their 
classrooms; and developing credit courses and workshops in reading 
for teachers and students and using reading courses as preservice 
teacher training. (TO) 
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The title of this presentation is based on the prenise that content 
area instructors should be teaching reading and study skills, 'llie problea 
with this prenise is manifold. For one, the content area instriictors, par- 
ticularly at the college level, diaa^rree vdth the premise: "If a student 
canH read, he doesn't belong in colleee"»type philosophy. For another, 
content area instructors, on the v/hole, have never been exposed to a course 
on reading theory or skills, thus they donH often \ociO\-t what reading instructors 
wean vhen they talk about content area people teaching reading;? and study skills. 
For still another, nany reading- instructors are not prepared properly to r;a,in 
the interest or the involvenent of other instructors. They often alienate 
subject natter teachers in this -Jieal, But the highest problem in roachin/? 
content area instructors to obtain their cooperation in a truly developmental 
readinc procran at a driven school is that v/e reading? instructors have defeated 
our ovni attenpts at such a ^^oal because v.-e have turned reading - v/hich is a 
skill ~ into a course. And if not one co\xrse - several. And in laany cases - 
reading" labs and reading centers. 

':lou many tines have you heard this; "Gee, this kid can't read his history 
book. :ie needs to be taking a repdinc class." The premise here is that a 
reading course './ill help that student read his history text successfully; 
another usually false preniise. ileadin^ classes typically mold themselves to sone 
•course outline vrritten by the instructors teaching? then. The typical reading 
course is not designed to help a student read his history, but designed as a 
regular course, in a regular neeting place, at the ssune tine on certain days 
of the v;eek, with assignments that cover everything from vocabulary developnent 
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drills to tinod readinc and cou?:)rehensioa tests* ] o.; docs this help the student 
\r\o va-its to rend I-ustor?/ b'^tter? ■> ni^^ht :'-von raise his general roadinc 
lovrrl diirin,^: th^^ course 30 tl^at statii^tically the reading: inntructor can 3)rovc 
!oe ic^ doinc a ^ood Job of toaciiin^ roadin.:j. uo doubt he is; but not in the 
contont arv>n.c. or the student's specific area of need* Yet, the content aroa 
instructor thinks that once a ctudent ./ho can't read his historj'^ bock has 
con:^let*^d a readiu,7 course, :3;iould be able* to r^^ad his historj*^ tnxt betber* 
Kent r^^searcr; studies do not support this prenise* 

Let^s j^o back to the first rirenise: the content area instructor should 
toacn readin : and stud/ skills, too* Is it true? 

- he kno^^s the vocabulary'' of his subject bettor than anyone else. 

- he b-iov;s the text xio is ucin^,* better than anyone else, both from 
the coiitent standr.oint i^jid the difference in facts and inferences 
and Via-^on an author haJ^ in th<^ subject. 

- he is fa-'^iliar /ith tho r.in.ny resources outside the text, both for 
the ^m^^?r r;tudent v;i?o •'ants r-ore and for the slower student v;ho 
needs a ^liffer^nt text or a broader backr;round» 

- he is the nost kTiO'.;le.;:;eable one to set purposes in reading t'i^ 
text, particularly .::tudy nurpose.s* 

- he can understand corir>lr?x concepts and relationships upon which 
many textbooks are set; in other v;ords, he has a backlog of reading; 
?-nd ax:^orience3 to brin:; to the interpretation of the book contend; • 

- he sl^ould be able to motivate students' interest in reading since it 
is his selected subject he is ten.c]iin£;# 

- he nak^^s up the tests the student rrust take; therefore, he is nost 
capable of prepa^rin^ a student for stuuyin^^ the book in a particular 
manner • 



• ho usos a textbook or books as the basis for his course; that nakes 
hid a teacher of reading v/hether he lilces it or not# 

'/nen I first started teachin^j reading sixteen years a^^, there was a 
theme fron sonewhere that v/as rather prevalent and catchy: iihrery teacher a 
teacher of readin/% In sixteen j'cars, I'r not certain we've come any closer* 
Kost readirir: classes are still co^^r3es or Lab situations which v;e try to 
parallel on importance or status v/ith lan^oniace labs or science labs. Kost 
stateo still do not reouire that secondar; teachers or colle^ teachers take 
a nethods course in reading. When a new teacher arrives on canpus and sees 
that there are reading courses and lab, ho naturally asstunes, since he vrasnH 
educated aiiy better, that his job in to teacii a subject and our jobs are to 
teach thos^ "poor oxmh kid??" '/ho don't kno\r how to read. 

On top of all that, the couvses we do teach in readin£^ are quite often 
not accented by four year schools for transfer cr^-^dit, and none; two-year 
i^chools do not oven offer readin^:: cotirses for ^radxiation credit. We are 
often ^lacod 'jocTraphically in weird quartern to teach our "remedial" classes. 
Such as a nixrse'n examination roori or soTne comer of the P.S. 3uildin{j« And 
nan:; of un wcre nic]ced fron the raniis to teach roadinc and have learned more 
fror: •?::c >erienco than fron our o\m educatio»m.l preparation. 

3o ho\.' do v;e clianr'^e our ina^^e and do sor.^ethinc: about tumins our reading? 
courr.o3 into ?.n ox:-^ected panacea for subject natter instructors V 

1* V/e o-^.nH he 'expert in ever;;,?" subject, but we do or should posses 
the knov/loilfre necessar;.'' to hcl\') subject natter teachers. 

2. V/e can nalro sure that owr ri^adin;.; courses are based on the 
needs of th.e students at our omi schools. 



jm V..> ccvi rorvoure on four v-eciT colie[:'>n and univorsitioG with 

teacher training;-: r^0{Tran3 and put pressure on -rmblisher^ to 

boo-::' itt-dnc: v/lvxt v/c kno^* about 3t\idy nkilla teclmiquec. 
lilc-"* to exaninc. onc'i one of those •^oint^• noro clo3o3y« 
'T^^** first irj 3-)rc3.'iin,'; t-^c 'cicwlerl.^^ ve do possess about reading: skills in 
th^^ <?\)bject matter ar^as: 

1 . Use available research 

a# Bett?' ajT.d I-xirksheffel^F?'' studies indicate c standardized 
Te?s\i\)r. te^ts placo student5;i an.^^./here fron o year to four 
yo?,r:.; ^bove his instructional lovol. Jtud*'*'" . «uch ^'^.s this 
can bo used to br^^ak tlie ine with subject naoter instructors. 

b. Find rr^search infomation for ^^^articular subject areas, 3uc>! as 

2 

>/aitor . ill's "Content Textbooks, Help or Hindrance?" , A 

look ^t :te?,'^in.T in th^:^ ooci?J Studies ^! or F'asinf: xt'.*adinr: Skills 

4 

an l Oont: r-.t • 'i?iit?5ir? ;/orkr- './ill shov: tliat: 

(l) readin.:: instruction in tlie content areas is neglected 
(?) rr»adability ^orrpulas are ne/jlected by subject natter 
teacherr^ 

(r.) vocabulary'' load is excessive 

(.'l) sone conprehension concepts are pooi'ly taught 

(chronolOr^y, cause-effect) 
(^) study r.kills are ne'jlected 
(6) disabled readers are nofjlected* 

2. rrovide services for the subject natter teacher 

a» Offer to cone to class and test his students • Select an repre- 
sentative sanple fror. tlio text being used. Develop about ten 
questions of three t.r-^es: facts, inference and vocaoulary. 
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Dixplicat<» th© questions with enough space for fill-in answers; 
no objective questions • 70^o correct is capable; 55-65 should 
be tested further; ^0 or less, direct to you# 
Offer to cone to class and explain study skills techniques* 
c. Offer to tabulate readability tests on textbooks bein^j used or 
considered • 

d# Offer to give a standardised test for speed and conprehension 

arivi vocabulary for his class, 
e. Pron test restilts, work up wodules in vocabulary and comprehension 

of subject !natter 
f • Offer to cone to division Tweetings emd explain what your pro- 

does and doesn't do* Bring handouts on study skills techniques 

and materials available for his use. 

Offer to hold in-service training workshops: (for a division) 

(1) study skills techniques 

(2) discuss student problems in reading 

(5) hov; to effectively use the textbook in class (skiwming, surveying) 
(4) preparing students for tests 
h. Offer to hold school-wide workshops or create an Aoadesalc Senate 
CoTajnittee on fteading-Study Skills, using your course or lab as 
the backbone. V/e need to UsfJW iW the subject mtter teacher that 
tine spent discussing study techniques, overviewing the book, how 
to use chronologies, glossaries, how to survey, etc., is all part 
of that teacher's job since he knows the book and the material 
best* 
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i. Invite local high school teachers to cone to the workshops, 
j. Offer to train tutors in study skills and a particular subject, 
k. Get the bookstore to stock helpful books in reading and study- 
skills. 

I 

!• He-do our ov'n courses to fit student needs in subject area 
(nodules/nini-coxirses) 
30 Put pressure on the four yeax schools and the hipdi schools > 

a. Develop credit or at least pay advancement credit for reading 
skills workshops I throtigh your local Cour year schools* Get 
administrative help* 

b. Use your courses as a teacher prep lab. 

c. SuBuaer workshops. 

When you boil it all down, the job of teaching reading has one ooimon 

denoninator conprised of three parts. As Olive Miles stateHi^the task of 

showing how students can get into the printed page, how to <jet what they want 

fron it, and how to get out of it when any wore tiite spent on it would be 

wasted. IIo reading specialist can do this well in all content areas. That's 

s 

why the teaching of reading belongs in the content area clatisrooaa* " 
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